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FOR 
YOURSELF ...how the quality of castings 


gives texture to a wall. Compare 
the strength, the freedom of design, the precision assembly you 
get with this unique new Curtain Wall System by Michaels. Here 
is a system developed for architects to express aluminum curtain 
wall in a different way, without the plague of sameness. 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., P. 0. BOX 668, COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Universal C.1.T Credit Corp., Louisville, Kentucky; Jasper D. Ward, Architect; Robert Struck & Sons, Contractors 
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Telephone 
Planning 


an important 
new help 
in selling homes 
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Homebuyers like the idea of 
having concealed wiring and 
convenient outlets for extension 
phones throughout the house. 
They are quick to see that the 
additional outlets will allow 
them to add new color extension 
phones whenever and wherever 
they want to. 


These new selling features 
are inexpensive to have installed 
while you’re building. 

If you call during your plan- 
ning stages, we can help you in- 
clude telephone planning with 
your blueprints. We’ll be happy 
to work right along with you. In 
Chicago, call RAndolph 7-3351. 
Outside Chicago, call your Bell 
Telephone business office. 
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TELEPHONE 
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SWEETBRIAR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
SMITHTOWN, L.I., NEW YORK 
Ketchum, Gina & Sharp . . . Architects 


Twice honored in national school 
building competitions recently for 
exceptional architecture and bet- 
ter school design, Sweet briar 
Elementary School is another in an 
impressive list of schools every- 
where using the Loxit Chalkboard 
System. 





Specify the S) _ —_—— 
OXIT Complete CHALKBOARD SYSTEM 


Where high standards of excellence must be met, architects and school 








Serviced by planners are looking to Loxit for chalkboard-tackboard installations that 
HENRY MATHUSEK, JR. provide beauty, economy and the latest in scientific color designs. When 
505 6 Mediece Ave. specifications for Loxit chalkboard-tackboard and accessories are followed, 
Dumont N. J. you will have an installation which will give complete satisfaction with a 

Phone: Dumont 5-4739 minimum of maintenance. The Loxit Complete Chalkboard System provides 

the Loxit Representative the answers to all chalkboard, tackboard, trim and accessory problems. In- 

in the New York area cluded are porcelain steel, cement-asbestos and composition chalkboards; 


Loxikork, Loxitex, and Nu-Loxitex tackboards; and a complete line of 
adjustable boards, sliding boards, trophy cases, bulletin boards and all 
accessory items. 


Write Today for the Complete Loxit 1960 Chalkboard System Catalog and Samples 
LOXIT SYSTEMS, INC. 1217 w. WASHINGTON BLVD., CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


Consult the Loxit Representative in your area—he is one of your best friends. 
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SERVICE! 


. the co-ordinator of Northern 
Illinois Gas Company’ liaison . 
program with Architects and 
Engineers, Jim Hammers. 

Jim will be happy to answer any questions you may 
have on Gas rates, our services and on Gas equipment 
.». from homes to commercial and industrial 

applications. 





NOTE: If you are not on Jim’s mailing list, which supplies 
information of general interest to architects and 
engineers, let him know—he’ll be happy to include you! 

Write him at 615 Eastern Avenue, Bellwood, Illinois. 


Jim is on call for your convenience 
in our Bellwood office at 
LInden 4-5700. 


NORTHERN 
ILLINOIS 


Gas |) 


COMPANY 








COVER: Through the courtesy of 
the Chicago Historical Society and 
Hans Friedman, this issue of 
INLAND ARCHITECT tells of the 
problems and conflicts of the 35th 
plan to consolidate the railroad 
terminals in Chicago. 


Inland Architect carries news 
and articles on inland-area 
building and planning, with 
the participating cooperation 
of the following Chapters and 
affiliate groups of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects. 


Chicago Chapter 

Central Illinois Chapter 
Southern Illinois Chapter 
Northern Illinois Chapter 
Architects’ Assn. of Illinois 
Student Chapter, AIA 
University of Illinois Navy Pier 
Illinois Institute of Technology 
University of Illinois Urbana 
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Responsibility 
For responsible, efficient, at- 
tractive lathing and plastering 
to meet your specifications call 


on any of these well-known 
firms. 


MEMBERS 
J. C. Anderson, Inc. 
Babka Co. 
Jim Belsan Plastering Co. 
J. J. Brown Co., Inc. 
Bullivant Plastering Co. 
Burson Brothers, Inc. 
Carty Plastering Co. 
Dewey & Whalen, Inc. 
DiMaria Plastering 
Wm. A. Duguid Co. 
J. W. Farr & Co. 
Goss & Guise 
Herron Plastering Co. 
George W. Humphrey Company, Inc. 
Johnson Plastering Co. 
Kjellberg Plastering Co. 
M. Lamarche & Co. 
John Lorentz 
Frank Marotto 
McGinty Plastering Co. 
Frank A. McGurn, Inc. 
McNulty Bros. Company 
O'Connor Plastering Co. 
Roscoe E. Olson 
Plastercraft, Inc. 
Reed Plastering Co. 
Victor J. Schmidt 
Smithson Plastering Co. 
Stout Plastering Company 
Tri County Plastering Company 
Valenti Plastering Co. 
Oscar H. Wilke Plastering Co. 
E. H. Wolatz 
Zander Reum Co. 
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ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 
The Olson Lathing Company 
Wilson Lathing Company 


HONORARY MEMBERS 
Wm. Balhatchet 
L. J. Bullivant 
Otto Jacobsen 
John Watt 


EMPLOYING 
PLASTERERS 
ASSOCIATION 
OF CHICAGO 

228 NORTH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
CENTRAL 6-2739 

















MEETINGS 


The Art That Is 
Architecture 


Art and architecture is the 
theme of the Chapter’s May 
meeting, scheduled to be held at 
the Chicago Art Institute at 
Adams and Michigan on Tues- 
day, May 10th. Members and 
guests will gather in the Cliff 
Dwellers from 5 to 6 p.m. for 
cocktails and, weather permit- 
ting, will dine outdoors in the 
Institute’s garden from 6:30 to 
7:30. Following dinner a tour of 
the galleries has been arranged 
with special emphasis on two 
major exhibits: “Form Givers at 
Mid-Century”, which deals with 
architecture, and “Fifteen Paint- 
ers of Paris,” a display of con- 
temporary paintings. Represent- 
atives of the Institute will be on 
hand for discussions of the ex- 
hibits. 

Additional information con- 
cerning “Form Givers” may be 
found in the “Addendum” col- 
umn on page 20. 


University of Illinois 
Planning Conference 


Problems of planning and zon- 
ing in Illinois will be highlighted 
May 2 and 3 at an Illinois State- 
Wide Planning Conference at 
the University of Illinois. Fi- 
nancing, Case Studies, Planning 
Tools, Planning and Natural Re- 
sources and related topics will 
be discussed by expert planners 
from throughout the State. For 
additional information about this 
conference write to: Conference 
Supervisor, 116 Illini Hall, U. of 
I., Urbana, Illinois. 


Contractor-Architect 
Cooperation 


Mutual problems of architects 
and contractors drew a capacity 
crowd to the dining room at the 
Chicago Real Estate Board at 
the March Chapter meeting held 
jointly with the Builders’ Asso- 
ciation of Chicago. The Chapter 
program was developed by the 
Building Industry Affairs Com- 
mittee, of which Ralph Stoetzel 
is Chairman, with the help of 
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GRAF BACHMAN STANTON STOETZEL 


Earl Benedict, a chapter mem- 
ber, who is on the editorial staff 
of Building Construction Illus- 
trated, and in cooperation with 
the Builders’ Association. 

Attention to details seemed to 
be one of the biggest require- 
ments of both groups for im- 
provement of the working rela- 
tionships of contractors and ar- 
chitects. Drawings often are not 
clear, say the contractors, and 
the architects say that the con- 
tractors lack precision in follow- 
ing the drawings. These and 
other problems were brought out 
and discussed by a panel of con- 
tractors—Paul Kiem, A. L. Jack- 
son Co.; A. L. Spencer, S. N. 
Nielson Co.; Leonard Graf, L. 
J. Graf Construction Co. — and 
architects—John Starrett of Per- 
kins and Will; Ed Olson of Shaw, 
Metz and Associates; Tom Fried- 
man of Friedman, Alschuler and 
Sincere; and Ed Dart of Ed Dart 
Associates. 

The matter of morale of the 
contractors’ and subcontractors’ 
workers is something that both 
groups have to consider, the 
panel said. This is another area 
where mutual consideration can 
do a better job for the owner, 
the panel emphasized. The con- 
tractor should keep his men 
filled with the enthusiasm that 
keeps the job moving. Proper 
and efficient scheduling is re- 
quired. The architect, on the 
other hand, should recognize a 
good job, well done and he 
should be careful of alternates 
and changes which often reduce 
workers’ morale. 

The Building Industry Affairs 
Committee is in hopes that the 
factors and ideas brought out by 
the panel and the discussion that 
followed will lead to further co- 
operative work with the Builders 
Association Liaison Committee. 


CHICAGO CHAPTER A.L.A. 





























MEMBERSHIP 


AIA CHICAGO CHAPTER 
Applying for 

Corporate Membership 
ARTHUR LOUIS DEAN 

ALBERT ALEXANDER HALE, JR. 
ROBERT H. KEPPNER 

ERNEST M. MANDEL 

JOHN M. SMITH 

RALPH P. YOUNGREN 


Privileged communications should be 
confidentially addressed to the Presi- 
dent, Secretary, or any member of the 
Board within a period of two weeks. 


Newly Elected 
Corporate Member 
JAMES D. FERRIS 
Born: Passaic, New Jersey, 1925, 
Education: Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Illinois 
Institute of 
Technology, 
Chicago, BS 
and MA in 
© architec- 
). ture. Profes- 
_ sional Train- 
ing: Philip C. Johnson, drafts- 
man; The Austin Company, 
designer, three years; Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill, designer since 
1955. Traveled in Italy and 
France on Carl Forstmann Me- 
morial Foundation Scholarship. 
Licensed in two states. 


Newly Elected 
Associate Member 
DENNIS JOHNSON 


Born: Grimsby, Lincolnshire, 
England. Edu- 
cation: St. 
James College, 
Grimsby, Lin- 
colnshire, Hu- 
manities 
Diploma; In- 
ternational 
Correspond- 
ence Schools, Building Construc- 
tion Diploma, Architectural 
studies. Professional _ training: 
David Meade Cooper AIA as 
superintendent and specification 
writer; Chicago Transit Author- 
ity, designer and inspector; City 
of Chicago, Bureau of Architec- 
ture, presently as architect. 
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Rail Drive Pin for non-welded assembly 





CARLSTADT* Aluminum Railing: 
sturdy, attractive, easy to fabricate and install 


Standard tubing and pipe components from stock make up aluminum 
railings for the most rugged applications. CARLSTADT*® railing 
components are designed for greatest strength to withstand hard usage, 
as in schools and public buildings. A wide variety of stock handrails, 
posts and accessories allows the architect freedom of design, while 
affording the economy of quantity production. 


_ More than 8,000 items in stock. See Catalog No. 8 or Sweet's 
Architectural File No. 6e/BL. Phones: Carlstadt, N. J., GEneva 8-4600; 
Philadelphia, MArket 7-7596; New York, OXford 5-2236 


JULIUS BLUM & CO. INC., CARLSTADT, NEW JERSEY 
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We're Being Critical Again 


@ In the course of being inquisi- 
tive about what our fellow archi- 
tects have done recently, we 
frequently get our nerve up and 
go see for ourselves. This leads 
to some interesting needling 
from the distaff side—do you 
have to pry into everyone’s new 
building? Why can’t we go from 
here to there without you stop- 
ping en route four or five times 
to nose into this or that? The 
only answer is curiosity, of 
course, and she enjoys it, almost 
as much as we do. 


Coming back from a trip along 
the east shore of Lake Michigan 
we decided to cross the Indiana 
toll road and go on to Route 30. 
Thus we could come into Val- 
paraiso and see the new campus 
for Valparaiso University which 
borders the highway. We had 
heard glowing accounts of the 
new church majestically situated 
on a beautiful spacious slope 
rolling up from the highway. We 
were definitely pleased to find 
this very true. It has a magnifi- 
cent setting—would that some of 
the better European churches 
and even our domestic churches 
could be admired in such an 
uncluttered panorama. 

It is a monumental building, 
inside and out. We can’t for the 
life of us understand the name 
chapel—it’s a Lutheran cathedral 
if we ever saw one. Webster 
contends, among other conten- 
tions, a chapel is a place for 
private devotions. Even Noah 
wouldn't get an intimate worship 
feeling in a church holding 3,000 
people. 

The drive to the front doors 
on the west is long enough to let 
one see the west and north sides 
at leisure. The narthex is quite 
human in scale and warm in 
color and material, so one is 
quite unprepared for the abrupt 
change of pace on entering the 
nave. It is a huge interior with 
soaring side walls in saw-tooth 
pattern with the ceiling so high 
we almost saw a cloud in the 
northwest corner. It was a good 











thing we looked around early in 
our visit, because after a few 
minutes the unfinished chancel 
glass (now clear but colored in 
the future, they say) forced its 
brightness on us to the oblivion 
of the altar and pulpit. We never 
did see if there is a lectern or not. 
We wished the architect had had 
more pity on the poor worship- 
pers (and a university congrega- 
tion is poor!) and eased up on 
the brilliance they have to look 
at. 


This led us to ponder the 
whole chancel—why a roundish 
treatment, around the altar so 
brilliantly lit, so dwarfing the 
human figure by its tremendous 
size. The clue is found in the ex- 
terior more easily than the inte- 
rior. The treatment of the chancel 
unit is definitely detached from 
the rest of the building, in its 
roof line particularly, and to us 
indicated a distinct separation 
was wanted between the wor- 
shippers and the altar. As we 
mentioned in our previous effort 
on the Stamford church, we 
again sense a feeling of separa- 
tion of the clergy from the con- 
gregation. Is it better to worship 
at a distance in a touch-me-not- 
atmosphere than to feel a close- 
ness with the focal points of 
worship, including the altar and 
the clergy? 


The church has_ wonderful 
acoustics for the choir and organ. 
Music sounds thrilling and any- 
one sensitive to the emotional 
possibilities in chorales, hymns, 
cantatas and the like can wallow 
in sound. If only the human 
voice were as well distributed, it 
would be perfect. Oh yes, there 
is a tower—off the southwest 
corner. We almost overlooked it, 
until it yielded its chimes in 
Gargantuan tones. We rather 
like towers to dominate in an 
architectural setting but this one 
has a task to do that it hasn't 
coped with yet. Maybe there's 
more tower to come in the future. 


We know the architect per- 
sonally and since he stated in 











the Christian Century, for Feb- 
ruary 18, 1959, that “many 
‘voguish’ churches are being 
built today,” we suspect he might 
now regret ever so slightly put- 
ting the faddish envelope or 
folded plate roof on his chancel 
silo. He no doubt realizes the 
serious dis-unity between the 
east end and the rest of the 
church, and maybe even wishes 
he hadn't tried to struggle with 
combining a round shape with a 
large rectangular mass. Who has 
ever done it successfully? 


Feel Welcome 


Now that we've exercised our 
rights as critics in the unwanted 
direction, let us say we found 
many things very interesting and 
well planned. The narthex not 
only makes one feel welcome, 
but has excellent accommoda- 
tions for coats and extra chair 
storage. The organ is a thing of 
beauty and fits the rear wall of 
the balcony most appropriately. 
We liked the frequent exits along 
each side to enable the students 
to come and go quickly in keep- 
ing with close classroom sched- 
ules. The balcony is easily acces- 
sible from several stairways, 
altho we wonder if a student 
body of 2,000 will ever use all 
the balcony provided, even if all 
go to “chapel” at once. The cant- 
ing of the side wall windows is 
good and avoids any glare in the 
face of the congregation. There 
is an abundance of space in the 
chancel area which feeds the 
dramatic effect of the focal point. 
The unique pew design is quite 
provocative and it seems most 
appropriate in the vastness of 
the nave. 

Afterthought gives us a men- 
tal picture of an excited church 
committee, suddenly possessed 
of unexpected sums of money, 
bursting with enthusiasm (with 
proper ecclesiastic restraint) to 
build the biggest church possi- 
ble. We think they probably 
over-did it. O 


CHICAGO CHAPTER A.I.A- 
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REPORT NUMBER 35 


@ In 1836 Chicago’s population 
was about 4,100. By 1850 it had 
grown to 26,000. In the next 20 
years it increased tenfold to 
296,000. By the end of the cen- 
tury the city had grown into a 
metropolis of 1,500,000 people. 
Neither river boats, wagon trains 
nor the best efforts of Chicago’s 
hardy pioneers would have been 
able to accomplish such phenom- 
enal growth. The railroads made 
this city. 

It all started in 1836. Chicago 
was not yet incorporated and its 
future was not at all assured. 
The Galena and Chicago Union 
Railroad received its charter and 
pushed its tracks into the city. 
In 1848 Chicago saw its first rail- 
road station, west of the Chicago 
River at Canal and Kinzie 
Streets. It was a city of muddy 
streets and wooden sidewalks. 
It was a city of ambitious men 
and big real estate deals. The 
potential for greatness had al- 
ready been recognized. The lake 
and the river and its network of 
waterways provided the stimulus 
for the transportation oriented 
growth of the city. The railroads 
were ready to participate in this 
growth. There were frontiers to 
be pushed westward; there were 
people and goods to be moved; 
and there were fortunes to be 
made. 

Some twenty years later east 
coast and west coat were joined 
by rail and Chicago found itself 
linked to the west, south and east 
by bands of steel. Charter fol- 
lowed charter. By the end of the 
century tracks were crossing 
tracks, stations were located 
south and west and east of the 


central business district, freight- . 


houses and yards were every- 
where. The effort of each line, in 
intense competition with one 
another, to penetrate into the 
city as deeply as possible in 
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The Story of Chicago's Railroads, Their 
Terminals and Their Consolidation Problems 


by Hans A. Friedman, AIA 


order to best and most conveni- 
ently serve its own customers, 
began to strangle the growth of 
its own creation. The location of 
the city and the general direction 
of connections to the east and 
south made the areas immedi- 
ately south of the central busi- 
ness district most desirable for 
the location of railroad facilities. 
As a result, 12 of the 19 passen- 
ger railroads then entering the 
city had established themselves 
in four passenger stations and 
their supporting facilities on the 
near south side by 1900. 

At this time, while the “Chi- 
cago School” was making archi- 
tectural history, the city was 
inundated by an outpouring of 
railroad architecture, sheds, 
shacks, roundhouses, freight- 
houses and stations. Dearborn 
Station was opened in 1885; 
Grand Central Station in 1890; 
LaSalle Street Station in 1903. 
Each line, in competing for the 
customers’ favor built a monu- 
ment to itself. Bion J. Arnold in 
his report on Railroad Terminals, 
City of Chicago (1913) stated 
that “the traveler favored the 
road with the shortest running 
time, the best equipment, the 
most imposing terminal archi- 
tecture and maximum terminal 
convenience, without so much 
regard to location, as his lack of 
knowledge of the city forces the 
use of taxi cabs. Here the adver- 
tising value of the expensive 
terminal is evident.” The Illinois 
Central built its imposing ter- 
minal architecture, the great new 
lake front station, in 1892. 


In Chicago’s Front Yard 


The I. C. had found itself 
along the lake front not by 
choice. It had planned to enter 
the city in a manner similar to 
the other south side railroads, 
east of the river and south and 





west of the central business dis- 
trict. However, in 1852, the City 
Council fixed the location of the 
I. C. east of Michigan Avenue. 
The burden for the protection of 
the shore line just east of Michi- 
gan Avenue had been placed 
upon the railroad. The City fath- 
ers must have been proud of 
themselves. It certainly looked 
like a smart move. But the time 
came when construction of park 
land, the Field Museum and 
other facilities east of the I. C. 
tracks brought the realization 
that riparian rights would now 
need to be acquired by the City. 
It was not until July of 1919 that 
the “Lake Front Ordinance” re- 
turned the lake front to the 
people of Chicago and at the 
same time provided for the con- 
struction of a new passenger sta- 
tion south of Roosevelt Road. 
This was as much as could be 
salvaged. 

But in 1892, the architectural 
merits of the “imposing terminal 
architecture” at the lake front 
and perhaps in other locations 
as well were being questioned 
by an articulate observer upon 
the scene: “My son, here is the 
place—perhaps a unique spot on 
earth—holy in iniquity, where, to 
go in you go out, and to go out 
you go in; where to go up you 
go down, and to go down—you 
go up. All in all it seems to me 
the choicest fruit yet culled from 
that broad branch of the tree of 
of knowledge, known as the pub- 
lic-be-damned: style. In this in- 
stance the outward aspect of the 
style takes on the semblance of 
architecture, much as a speaking 
tube conducts the voice. Let us 
regard it curiously. Its lucidity 
of thought is like unto the Styg- 
ian murk. Still it is character- 
istically, too characteristically, 
an American work; there can, 
alas, be no doubt of it. And, the 
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study of our contemporaneous 
architecture, its origins, inspira- 
tions, animus, growth, trend and 
destiny constituting a part of our 
inquiry, the general and personal 
responsibilities and accountabili- 
ties resident behind its distorted 
and mendacious screens of brick 
and stone constituting a corre- 
lated part, let us pause before 
this object, this subject, this ‘it’; 
let us pause and wonder. I say, 
‘it, because it is neuter. The 
masculine implies, in mental 
terms, that which is virile, force- 
ful, direct, clear and _straight- 
forward, that which grasps and 
retains in thought; the feminine: 
intuitive sympathy, tact, suavity 
and grace—the qualities that 
soothe, elevate, ennoble and re- 
fine. But this ‘it’! This droll and 























Courtesy Chicago Historical Society 


fantastical parody upon logic; 
this finical mass of difficulties; 
this web of contradictions; this 
blatant fallacy; this repellant 
and indurated mess; this canker 
on the tongue of natural speech 
... (Louis Sullivan). 


Choker of Steel 


Chicago's choker of steel rails 
had tightened. The southward 
expansion of the loop area was 
effectively blocked by tracks. 
Streets simply ended at the right- 
of-way. Traffic tie-ups were con- 
siderable. A traffic count made 
by the Bureau of Streets in Sep- 
tember 1913 showed an impres- 
sive total of 717 vehicles crossing 
the intersection of Harrison and 
Franklin during the peak hour, 
“680 teams and 37 motors.” Con- 


Courtesy Chicago Historical Society 



























The Illinois Central and Michigan 
Central terminal building—Randolph 
at Michigan in 1856. 


sidering that Franklin ended at 
Harrison and that the fine points 
of left turn lane design had not 
been discovered, one can pity the 
mustachioed cop at the corner 
trying to keep his head above 
the horses. Other policemen at 
other locations were kept equally 
as busy. The four south side 
stations were handling, in 1913, 
303 through passenger trains, 
33,667 passengers daily. There 
were plenty of suburbanites to 
worry about too, in 1913. Six 
Chicago stations accepted and 
dispatched 746 commuter trains 
each day. Many of the same cars 
hauling the Park Foresters, Glen 
Ellynites and Barringtonians of 
1960 were hauling 123,000 pas- 
sengers per day in 1913. The rail- 
roads were booming. Competi- 
tion from horses and _horseless 
carriages was laughable. Moving 
1339 trains and 193,000 passen- 
gers in and out of Chicago’s six 
stations every day was some- 
thing they knew about. Who 
cared about these planners and 
politicians and policemen? Who 
cared if Mayor Washburne’s re- 
port to the City Council in 1892 
urged the railroads “to reconcile 


their respective interests . . . to 
come together in parallel lines to 
a joint passenger depot . . . and 


to release much of the property 
now owned by them, so that it 
may be used for business and 
other purposes.” 

This report of 1892 was the 
first attempt to make available 
to the future growth of Chicago 
the vast wasteland of 235 acres 
between State Street, the Chi- 
cago River, Polk Street and Cer- 
mak Road. Other reports fol- 
lowed. They were published at 
the rate of about one every other 
year. One of these was contained 
in the “Burnham Plan” of 1908. 
The “Arnold Report” of 1918 
came up with a number of solu- 
tions while summarizing 16 pre- 


Chicago’s first railroad station—Galena 
and Union Railroad—Canal and Kin- 
zie Streets, 1848. 
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vious studies. The consolidated 
terminal switched from site to 
site, as each report discovered 
new solutions for old problems. 
Randolph Street, 12th Street, 
Harrison Street, Canal Street, 
Cermak Road, east of the river, 
west of the river, one terminal, 
two terminals, three terminals, 
four terminals. 


While all these reports were 
conscientiously done, all of them 
proved unacceptable to the vari- 
ous interested groups for one 
reason or another. Plans put for- 
ward by civic and municipal 
groups took for granted that the 
railroads would have to pay the 
consolidation costs. Almost all 
the reports ignored the eco- 
nomics of necessary investments 
and operating costs. The rail- 
roads submitted reports, more 
favorable from their viewpoint 
but of little interest to the City 
because of small land release, 
insignificant improvement in 
street traffic or inherent difficulty 
in redevelopment schemes for 
the blighted areas. In 1915, the 
report by the Railroad Terminal 
Commission stated: “If the ter- 
minal situation were treated co- 
operatively instead of competi- 
tively, there would be an imme- 
diate simplification of the tan- 
gled network of tracks that now 
exist.” 


This is just about where mat- 
ters remained. The 1920's, 1930's, 
1940’s and early 1950’s produced 
12 more reports. Results: none. 
The steel choker remained firmly 
in place. 


Cars and Planes 


Meanwhile, back at Harrison 
and Franklin Streets, changes 
had taken place. 157 through 
passenger trains were entering 
or departing from the four south 
side terminals in 1957. Inter-city 
passenger miles had declined 
from a war-time peak of 90 bil- 
lion in 1944 to 21 billion in 1957, 
while the U.S. population was 
increasing at a record rate. By 
1957 an erstwhile fly-by-night 
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competitor hauled more passen- 
ger miles than the nation’s great 
railroads: 27 billion passenger 
miles for the airlines. But it was 
the descendant of the “37 
motors” which, after pushing the 
horses off the road, went after 
the iron horses and made inter- 
city travel practically its private 
domain. In 1955 the private car 
accounted for 88% percent of 
all inter-city travel, an astonish- 
ing 487.5 billion vehicle miles. 
The railroads, airlines and buses 
shared the remaining 11% per- 
cent. 


While the passenger business 
was declining, operating and 
maintenance costs were increas- 
ing for the railroads. Govern- 
ment interference in the passen- 
ger business and taxing proce- 
dures were blamed for driving 
the railroads out of the passenger 
service. The 157 trains handled 
at the south side terminals in 
1957 carried about 17,000 pas- 
sengers; just about 100 passen- 
gers per train. Some 2200 em- 
ployees were taking care of sta- 
tions, tickets, mail, baggage, 
power plants and switching. 
Switching was one of the major 
operating expenses. The cost of 
switching alone, at the four south 
side stations was about 54% mil- 
lion dollars per year. The sta- 
tions were obsolete. Substantial 
amounts of money would be re- 
quired just to keep them in rea- 
sonable repair. Freighthouses, at 
the time of the horse drawn 
wagon needed close to the center 
of the city, were now handling 
freight mostly for the southern 
and western areas of the city. An 
average of only 17 percent of 
all freight handled was destined 
for the central business district. 
Yet freighthouses were occupy- 
ing almost half of the 350 acres 
of land held by the four south 
side railroads. 


It appeared that in 1955 the 
time had finally come when 
agreement might be reached that 
it would be in everybody’s inter- 
est to try a new approach, a 








logical, economically feasible | 
and cooperative approach to the 
consolidation problem. 

In November 1955, represen- 
tatives of the south side railroads 
were invited to discuss the posi- 
tion of the railroads in relation 
to the terminal problem with 
Mayor Richard J. Daley and a 
group of business and _profes- 
sional men. The City’s urgent 
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Reproduction of a poster extolling the 
virtues of the Dearborn Station—Pride 
of Polk Street. 


desire to clear and redevelop the 
blighted areas south of the loop 
was the motivating force to at- 
tempt again to solve a ‘problem 
which had defied solution for so 
long. The Chicago Plan Com- 
mission had, as an official agen- 
cy of the City, issued its report 
on a consolidated terminal and 
a redevelopment scheme for the 
near south side in 1953. Large 
scale redevelopment was under 
way in the area south of the rail- 
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road yards. I.1.T., Michael Reese 
Hospital, the C.H.A. and Metro- 
politan Life were changing the 
face of the city south of 23rd 
Street. With the Land Clearance 
Commission clearing the area 
block by block it was obvious 
that the City was on the move. 

A vigorous City administra- 
tion pledged itself to obtain the 
proper legislative tools to prod 
and dislodge the accumulated 
dead weight of 60 years of com- 
placency and inaction. The May- 
ors Citizens Railroad Advisory 
Committee was appointed in 
1956 and in April of that year 
had its first meeting. Five mem- 
bers represented the citizens of 
Chicago. The railroads selected 
five members to represent the 
interests of the railroads. As a 
result of the discussions an agree- 
ment was reached that an engi- 
neering report was required, the 
cost of this report to be shared 
equally by the City and the rail- 
roads. The engineering firms of 
De Leuw, Cather and Company 
of Chicago and Sanderson and 
Porter of New York were en- 
gaged to prepare the report. 
Work began on May 6, 1957. 

In order to provide for a pub- 
lic corporation to plan, construct 
and operate a consolidated pas- 
senger terminal, legislation was 
introduced and passed by the 
Illinois 70th General Assembly, 
creating the Railroad Terminal 
Authority. Seven commissioners, 
appointed by the Mayor, have 
full power to pass ordinances, 
resolutions, regulations for the 
proper management and _busi- 
ness conduct of the Commission 
and Terminal Authority. The 
Authority has the rights to ac- 
quire property, even under the 
power of eminent domain, ne- 
gotiate leases with the partici- 
pating railroads, resell its ac- 
quired property and finally, it 
has the power to issue revenue 
bonds, which are to be retired 
from sale of certain lands and 
from the revenues received from 
operation of the Terminal. 

The Authority was a potent 
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tool. The engineering report was 
to be another. Public opinion 
was being mobilized by numer- 
ous civic organizations. The 
Mayor was able to bring to bear 
these tools whenever and wher- 
ever they counted the most. The 
railroads were aware of their 
public corporate image and felt 
the prods. Men and organiza- 
tions began to cooperate, for the 
civic good and for self-preserva- 
tion. 

The engineers were at work 
reviewing previous reports, con- 
sulting with the railroads and 
City agencies, presenting ques- 
tionnaires to the railroads and 
analyzing the data obtained, 
making detailed track studies 
and determining needs of mail, 
express and freight handling 
operations, while attempting to 
project passenger travel trends. 
Operating and maintenance costs 
of current operations and esti- 
mates of new construction were 
established. Cost estimates of 
real estate acquisition and mar- 
ketability studies for the released 
land were prepared. 

The Department of Planning 
issued, in August 1958, a “De- 
velopment Plan for the Central 
Area of Chicago.” This plan pro- 
posed that the University of 
Illinois Chicago campus be lo- 
cated in the 130-acre site cleared 
by railroad consolidation. The 
Mayor indicated that this was 
indeed the most beneficial loca- 
tion for the University and the 
City. He requested that the 
Trustees of the University hold 
in abeyance any decision on the 
final selection of a site for the 
Chicago campus until a railroad 
consolidation scheme could be 
agreed upon. The campus loca- 
tion had meanwhile been pro- 
posed for as many and varied 
different sites as had the railroad 
terminal during the preceding 60 
years. 

In March 1959, the “Passenger 
Terminal Consolidation Study, 
Chicago” was handed to the 
Mayor and the Railroad Ter- 
minal Authority. It provided for 








consolidation of all south side 
terminals, releasing 145 acres 
west of State Street and 13 acres 
east of Indiana Avenue. The 
present Union Station would be- 
come the Chicago Union Ter- 
minal and be modified to handle 
all trains entering the city from 
the south and west. The North- 
western Station would remain 
unchanged. The Illinois Central 
commuters would still arrive and 
depart from lake front commuter 
stations. The 158 acres of com- 
pletely cleared land were to give 
the opportunity for creative plan- 
ning for educational institutions, 
multi-story apartments, hotel and 
motels and small commercial 
and office buildings. Total ac- 
quisition and construction costs 
for the consolidated terminal 
were estimated to be 158 million 
dollars. 


A saving of almost 5 million 
dollars per year could be realized 
by the railroads by operating 
from one terminal instead of five. 
Union Station would, in effect, 
be changed into an underground 
train concourse with enlarged 
taxi and concession facilities at 
the street level and taxi and gen- 
eral automobile parking on 
newly constructed upper levels. 
Future air-rights development of 
the station area as well as of the 
area occupied by train sheds 
north and south of the station 
would be possible. A small, con- 
temporary commuter facility 
would be placed at Jackson and 
Canal, convenient to bus trans- 
fers. 


This, then, was the basic con- 
solidation scheme. A_ solution 
certainly in the interest of the 
City and, it was hoped, in the 
interest of and agreeable to the 
participating railroads. 


In May of 1959 a subsequent 
report, at the request of the IIli- 
nois Central, determined the 
feasibility of maintaining 
through train passenger service 
at Central Station. The two-sta- 
tion scheme did not have the 
obvious advantages of the true 
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consolidation and it was so 
stated in the engineers’ report. 

The railroads continued to act 
as if consolidation schemes were 
not in their interest and were 
certainly not agreeable to them. 
Conference followed conference. 
The railroads continued to sub- 
mit schemes, supplementary re- 
ports which they felt more ad- 
vantageous for themselves. These 
reports had to be reviewed, an- 
alyzed, dealt with in conference. 


Thirty Five 


It was December 1959. Report 
Number 35 was submitted to 
Mayor Daley; the 35th report 
since 1892. Subject: Railroad 
Consolidation. It stated: “It 
would be unrealistic to assume 
that a plan for a consolidated 
railroad passenger terminal 
could be developed which would 
satisfy all previously stated con- 
ditions, opinions and objections 
of the railroads at interest.” 

But they tried again. Another 
plan. Leave the I.C. at its lake 
front terminal. Take every other 
road into Union Station. Build 
an East Terminal Annex at the 
site of the present Grand Central 
Station for the Rock Island com- 
muter. Allow for the extension of 
South Wacker Drive and _ its 
junction with the South Route 
Expressway. Clear 130 acres of 
property. Cost of consolidation 
115 million dollars. 

The pressure was on. The Uni- 
versity of Illinois was looking 
toward the wide-open public 
lands of Garfield Park. The 
Mayor was fighting for his Cen- 
tral Area Development Plan. He 
urged the trustees to again delay 
decisions; he prodded the rail- 
roads. Civic organizations all 
over the city passed resolutions 
in favor of the railroad site and 
in favor of consolidation. 

For the first time in 68 years, 
seventeen railroads agreed that 
the principle of consolidation 
was indeed possible. We had 
come that far. But there the 
agreement ended. New plans 
were presented. Suddenly there 
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Courtesy DeLeuw, Cather & Company, Engineers 


Proposal for Chicago Union Terminal made in 1959. View is toward the southwest. 


was a plan for the abandonment 
of only one south side terminal. 
The Dearborn Station would re- 
lease 56 acres. Some blighted 
area on the east side of State 
Street could undoubtedly be 
picked up. The redevelopment 
would be split apart by State 
Street and adjoin the railroad 
yards. But let’s not rush into 
this! Perhaps we had better look 
at some other solutions. The rail- 
roads, uncertain as to the future 
trend of their passenger service, 
were reluctant to enter into long- 
term lease commitments and the 


short term solutions seemed ever 
so attractive. 

The time is spring 1960. The 
bright promises of early 1959 
are dimming. Piecemeal consoli- 
dation may be achieved. But the 
broad schemes of Report Num-< 
ber 35 seem to be historical back- 
ground. Perhaps public opinion 
and aggressive political leader- 
ship will rescue Report Number 
35. Then the choker of steel rails 
would begin to loosen. Chicago's 
planners, architects, engineers 
and its citizens would have their 
chance. O 
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Redevelopment in Chicago 


@ Construction of residential 
buildings and shopping facilities 
with related parking space will 
be started during this year on 
three projects of the Chicago 
Land Clearance Commission. 
These are the developments 
labeled 13th-Blue Island, North 
-LaSalle and 6A. 

Sale of land in the four-acre 
Project 13th-Blue Island for. a 
shopping center has been ap- 
proved by the City Council and 
the Illinois State Housing Board 
to Nathan Roskin, a druggist on 
the Near West Side. The shop- 
ping center will have 10 stores 
and its construction cost is esti- 
mated at $550,000. There will be 
parking space for 150 cars. This 
is a triangular project, bounded 
by W. 13th St., Blue Island Ave. 
and S. Racine Ave. 

The City Council also has ap- 
proved the sale of 2.9 acres of 
land in Project 6A, which con- 
tains 27 acres and is bounded by 
E. 29th St. on the north, S. Mich- 
igan Ave. on the east, E. 31st St. 
on the south, and S. State St. on 
the west. Telander Brothers Con- 
tractors, Inc., and George and 





William Keck, architects, joint 
redevelopers, will build there an 
apartment building with 100 
units and row housing with 30 
dwellings. 

Approximately 1,600 apart- 
ments, convenience goods shops 
and a park are planned for Proj- 
ect North-LaSalle, which con- 
tains 33.8 acres. The boundaries 
of this project are W. Division 
St. on the south, W. North Ave. 
on the north, N. LaSalle St. on 
the west, and the alley between 
N. Clark and N. Dearborn Sts. 
on the east. 

Slum Clearance Agency 

The Land Clearance Commis- 
sion is Chicago’s slum clearance 
agency and it has currently 21 
active redevelopment projects, 
reports. Phil A. Doyle is execu- 
tive director of the Commission. 

Established in 1947, the Com- 
mission is authorized by the 
Blighted Areas Redevelopment 
Act of that year to acquire 
blighted areas of two acres or 
more, relocate resident families, 
demolish the buildings and then 
sell the land at fair use value to 
private redevelopers. Under the 


Perspective of the Chicago Land Clearance Commission’s Redevelopment Project 
Hyde Park A. This project, with the adjoining Redevelopment Project Hyde Park B, 
contains 47 acres. The areas have been acquired and cleared by the Commission. 
Webb & Knapp, Inc.,, New York, the redeveloper, has started on the construction 
of the 10-story apartment buildings (center). Construction of 225 Town Houses is 
also under way. Twenty-five have been completed. The 10-story buildings will con- 


tain 540 apartments. The shopping center, in the center foreground, has been opened. 






















law, project land must be rede- 
veloped as specified in an ap- 
proved redevelopment plan. De- 
pending upon location of the 
project, the uses specified in such 
a plan may be residential, com- 
mercial, industrial or, conceiv- 
ably, in a large project, a combi- 
nation of those uses. 

The Commission expects to 
have land available for sale to 
private redevelopers this year in 
four additional projects: 6D, 
Lake-California, Lake-Maple- 
wood and Roosevelt-Clinton. 

Part of the land in Project 6D 
will be used as the sites for ap- 
proximately 350 dwellings and 
part, in combination with land 
in Project 6B, will become a 14- 
acre park, which will be adja- 
cent to Dunbar Trade School 
and bounded by E. 29th Street 
on the north, S$. Calumet Avenue 
on the east, E. 30th Street on the 
south and S. Indiana Avenue on 
the west. 

Whenever necessary for com- 
munity development, the Com- 
mission sets aside land in its 
projects for park purposes. This 
policy was adopted by the Com- 
mission in the redevelopment 
plan for its Project No. 1, on the 
Near South Side, where Lake 
Meadows is now approaching 
completion. The redevelopment 
plan for that project included a 
park, constructed and operated 
by the Chicago Park District. 


Industrial Centers 

The other three projects in 
which land is expected to be 
available, will become industrial 
centers. All are located on the 
West Side. Project Lake-Cali- 
fornia contains 23.5 acres and ex- 
tends from W. Lake Street on 
the south, to the Chicago and 
North Western Railway right-of- 
way on the north, and from N. 
Talman Avenue on the east, to 
N. California Avenue on_ the 
west. Boundaries of Project 
Lake-Maplewood are: W. Lake 
Street on the south, approxi- 
mately W. Fulton Street on the 
north, N. Leavitt Street on the 
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east, and N. Maplewood Avenue 
on the west. It contains 49.5 
acres. There are 46 acres in Proj- 
ect Roosevelt-Clinton, bounded 
by W. Roosevelt Road on the 
north, S. Clinton Street on the 
east, W. 15th Street on the south, 
and the South Expressway on 
the west. 

Acquisition of properties was 
started by the Commission re- 
cently in Project 37th-Cottage 
Grove, 50 acres; Project State- 
Pershing, 3.3 acres, and Project 
State-51st, 4.8 acres. 

The redevelopment plan for 
Project 37th-Cottage Grove spe- 
cifies residential redevelopment. 
Small segments of the land will 
be reserved for shops, expansion 
of Doolittle school facilities, and 
additions to Madden and Ellis 
parks, West Point Baptist 
Church and St. Joseph’s Home 
for the Friendless. This project 
is bounded generally by E. 35th 
Street on the north, Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad right-of-way on the 
east, E. 37th Street on the south, 
and the alley east of South Park- 
way on the west. 


Projects State-Pershing and 
State-51st will be transformed in- 
to shopping centers. Boundaries 
of Project State-Pershing are E. 
Pershing Road on the north, S. 
State Street on the east, E. 40th 
Street on the south, and E. Dear- 
born Street on the west. Boun- 
daries of Project State-5lst are 
E. 50th Street on the north, S. 
State Street on the east, E. 51st 
Street on the south, and S. Dear- 
born Street on the west. 

The Commission’s present 21 
redevelopment projects contain 
708 acres. Eleven of these proj- 
ects are to be used for housing, 
four for industrial purposes, 
three for shopping centers and 
three for institutional purposes. 

The net redevelopment cost of 
these projects approximates $79,- 
000,000. Net redevelopment cost 
is the cost of acquiring proper- 
ties, relocating families, and de- 
molishing the buildings, less the 
amounts the Commission re- 
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Perspective of Prairie Shores, 1,710-apartment development which is being built in 
a project, cleared by the Chicago Land Clearance Commission, adjacent to Michael 
Reese Hospital. The redevelopment plan provides for five 19-story buildings and 
related parking facilities and convenience goods shops. One building is completed 
and the second and third are under construction. 


ceives from the sale of the 
cleared land to redevelopers. 
Private investment in new con- 
struction in these projects will 
approximate $200,000,000. 

Reviewing the Commission’s 
activities for 1959, Doyle pointed 
out that the City Council and 
the Illinois State Housing Board 
approved three new projects last 
year as well as redevelopment 
plans for them, approved sales of 
land in the West Central Indus- 
trial District, and in Project IIli- 
nois Institute of Technology to 
the Institute, and the sale of the 
Chicago Memorial Hospital 
building in Project No. 1 to the 
Brain Research Foundation, 
which will establish there the 
country’s first brain research cen- 
ter. 

Four projects were placed un- 
der contract with the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency dur- 
ing the year. 

In 1959, the Commission re- 
located 989 families and 620 in- 
dividual householders into stand- 
ard housing. The Commission 
also acquired 717 properties in 
11 redevelopment projects and 
demolished 689 buildings. 

Other highlights of the Com- 


: -mission’s program during 1959 


were: 

Start of construction on two 
10-story buildings, containing 
540 apartments, and on 90 row 











houses in Project Hyde Park A; 
completion and occupancy of 15 
town houses in the nearby Proj- 
ect Hyde Park B; Webb & 
Knapp, the private redeveloper, 
is erecting 825 dwellings and has 
opened a shopping center in 
these projects, containing 47 
acres and bounded approximate- 
ly by Lake Park and Kimbark 
Avenues, 53rd and 57th Streets; 
the private investment in these 
projects is estimated at $15,000,- 
000. 

Construction was started on 
the third of five proposed 19- 
story buildings in the project ad- 
jacent to Michael Reese Hospi- 
tal, named Prairie Shores by the 
redeveloper. Each building will 
contain 342 apartments. Two 
buildings have been occupied; a 
third building is under construc- 
tion. There will be 1,710 apart- 
ments in the project when it is 
completed. The private invest- 
ment will amount to $17,000,000. 

Work has begun on the con- 
struction of a Community, Cen- 
ter in Project No. 1, where New 
York Life Insurance Co. is com- 
pleting a development of ap- 
proximately 2,000 units, named 
Lake Meadows, at a cost of $30,- 
000,000, and a two-story com- 
mercial building has been com- 
pleted and occupied there. This 
project contains 101 acres and is 


bounded by E. 31st and 35th 
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Streets, South Parkway and the 
Illinois Central Railroad right- 
of-way. 


Fire Training Academy 


Construction also has been 
started by the City on the Fire 
Training Academy on De Koven 
St., where the Great Fire of 1871 
began, in the Commission’s 43- 
acre West Central Industrial 
District, extending from Polk 
Street to Roosevelt Road, and 
from Canal Street to the South 
Expressway. 

All projects of the Commission 
are subject to the approval of 
the City Council and the Illinois 
State Housing Board. Mayor 
Richard L. Daley views the 
Commission’s redevelopment 
program as an integral part of 
the city’s gigantic effort in recent 
years to improve living condi- 
tions for its people. The huge 
public works transforming the 
city are providing it with new 
expressways, adequate sewers 
and exceptional street lighting, 
to maintain Chicago’s place 
among the world’s great cities. 
Redevelopment of worn out 
areas is essential to the city’s 
program. 

The Commission finances its 
projects with city, state and fed- 
eral funds. As one of the require- 
ments for qualifying a redevelop- 
ment project for federal financial 
assistance, amounting to two- 
thirds of the net redevelopment 
cost, the Commission must ob- 
tain approval of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency at var- 
ious steps in the project. 

The Chairman of the Chicago 
Land Clearance Commission is 
J. Ross Humphreys, president of 
the Central National Bank. His 
fellow Commissioners are: Her- 
man O. Walther, real estate ap- 
praiser, vice-chairman; Attorney 
Harry H. C. Gibson, chief coun- 
sel for Supreme Liberty Life 
Insurance Co., secretary, and 
Peter M. Kelliher, real estate in- 
vestments, treasurer. Commis- 
sioner Lester W. Porter died 
recently. O 
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Our Lady of the Angels 
and the Chicago Code 


@ There are signs that the furor 
and concern over the safety of 
our schools is being channeled 
into a more logical look at our 
laws. The American Institute of 
Architects, locally and_nation- 
ally, is extremely concerned over 
poor codes or non-enforcement 
of good codes which lets our 
school buildings get into such 
hazardous condition as to make 
possible the Our Lady of the 
Angels fire. 


To help funnel this surge of 
arm waving and finger pointing 
into wiser activity, several out- 
standing conferences have been 
held to study the whole situa- 
tion, from technical as well as 
legal angles. The Los Angeles 
Fire Department in early 1959 
started a series of tests on ma- 
terial behaviors, under the spon- 
sorship of the Building Research 
Advisory Board. 


Technical papers, charts, and 
statements were poured into this 
Conference pot, thoroughly 
stirred and stewed, and out of it 
will come very shortly a digest 
of the best recommendations 
from the building commission- 
ers, fire experts, school admin- 
istrators, school architects and 
PTA officials who contributed 
facts and figures. 


Many Letters Written 


Chicago Chapter President 
William Bachman wrote letters 
to an impressive number of 
people—Mayor Daley; Benjamin 
Willis, Supt. of Chicago Public 
Schools; George Ramsey, Chi- 
cago Building Commissioner; 


V.R. Msgr. McManus, Supt. of — 


Catholic Schools; Emil Pacini, 
Council Chairman of Zoning; 
Edward Nudelman, Board of 
Jewish Education. He suggested 
to one and all that the confer- 
ence report will be well worth 
considering before coming up 
with new ordinances. The ideas 
and conclusions therein can be 





studied for local conditions and 
should make an invaluable con- 
tribution to new legislation for 
Chicago area schools. 


Because Bill Bachman put his 
best diplomatic foot forward, the 
Mayor replied in less than a 
week, Ramsey within two days, 
and the Monsignor within ten 
days, all saying they agreed with 
his idea and that they are glad 
the Architects are offering coun- 
sel in a matter as complex as this. 

Mr. Ramsey also said the Na- 
tional Fire Prevention Associa- 
tion is revising its Building Exit 
Code, to be adopted in May in 
Montreal and he understands the 
BRAB will use most of this new 
code. So, when the Mayor's Citi- 
zens Advisory Committee on 
Code amendments meets in June 
or thereabouts, we will be mov- 
ing more steadily to a safe and 
sane code for fire protection in 
our public buildings. O 


Directory 


Corrections 


The following are corrections 
of errors and omissions in the 
March Directory Issue of INLAND 
ARCHITECT which have been 
called to our attention: 


Finfer, Mark I., 58 E. South Water 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


Martling, W. Lockwood, Jr., 1505 
Astor, Chicago 10, Ill. 


Mellem, Roger C., 513 Ryan PI. 
Lake Forest, IIl. 


Strom, Harold Carl, 14231 Dear- 
born St., Chicago, IIl. 


Weiner, Seymoure, 1473 Sherwood 
Rd., Highland Park, Ill. 


Whitehead, D. Carr, 10041 South 
Western, Chicago 43, IIl. 


Yerkes, Wallace F., 520 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Architect in Practice 


@ An architect's day in the field 
is spent in close association with 
the American construction work- 
er. A highly paid workman who 
performs a variety of skilled or 
semi-skilled tasks involving the 
materials of concrete and metals, 
wood and glass, plastics and ma- 
sonry, and roofing and sheet 
metal. 

All of the more technical 
trades are also involved, includ- 
ing the piping of fluids and 
gases, moving and tempering of 
air and circulation of power and 
lighting. 

The construction worker today 
is a rugged individual and has 
become motorized. I remember 
as a boy when my father built 
our house, the tradesmen all 
came in the company truck. 
Today everyone drives his own 
car and carries his workshop in 
his trunk. Many job sites look 
like suburban train stations with 
the multitude of vehicles from 
the most modest Ford to the 
Coupe de Ville. One ornamental 
metal man drives a white Cadil- 
lac and incongruously carries his 
lunch in a brown kraft paper 


bag. 


It’s Done With an Ax 


Many of the tradesmen are 
really a sight to behold with 
their hooded parkas, quilted un- 
derwear (I wear them myself on 
some of these zero days) and 
carrying everything from Joni 
Warmers, flasks of brandy, girlie 
magazines and magnetic stud 
finders in their zippered pockets. 
One southern lad who drives an 
M.G. showed up the other day 
brandishing a guitar and spent 
the lunch period amusing the 
group while the glaziers danced 
the jig around a coal fired sala- 
mander. This chap was a dry 
wall applicator and did every- 
thing with an ax. He used this 
tool with the skill of a surgeon, 
and this tool, as he used it, 
would put a Workmaster Sabre 
saw to shame. 

Of all the tradesmen, I find 
the glaziers the most amusing; 
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the plumbers the most compla- 
cent. The roofers seem to be the 
most careless (probably the na- 
ture of their trade; ) the carpen- 
ters the most fastidious. I love 
the jolly masons, but the electri- 
cians are far too independent. 
The cement masons work the 
hardest, but the machine opera- 
tors seem to accomplish more in 
the working day. The sheet 
metal men work the shortest day, 
and the dry wallers are usually 
the last to leave. 

By and large, there is a lot of 
buck passing, particularly among 
the younger tradesmen. The ma- 
jority of them criticize the work 
before them and always blame 
their inferior work on the trade 
that precedes them. I am quite 
happy to see older tradesmen 
who are mature enough to give 
and take, whereas the apprentice 
workers are always looking for 
ideal conditions and too few sit- 
uations are a challenge to them. 

The universal problem in the 
building trades today is the un- 
dependability of the workers. 
There are days when no one 
shows up, and the job is at a 
complete standstill only to fol- 
low the next day with eight dif- 
ferent tradesmen all showing up 
and in each other’s way. 


Prima Donnas Everywhere 

The building trades do have 
their prima donnas, as I suppose 
do our own ranks. Too few of 
them use independent thought. 
They insist on ideal conditions in 
relation to weather, sequence of 
work and ease of installation. All 
this is fine, of course, but hardly 
normal conditions. Sometimes, 
because of weather, delivery, 
union rules, building codes, etc., 
a little ingenuity is required, but 
not many of them possess it. 
They insist on doing things as 
the fashion of habit. They have 
closed thinking as to a better and 
more efficient way. Occasionally 
I do encounter a tradesman who 
is inventive, and his methods are 
a delight to watch. 

If a tradesman plans ahead, 





uses templates and jigs, reads 
product manufacturer’s liter- 
ature, and anticipates a problem, 
he is thinking; and I am sure he 
will always have a job. It’s the 
guy who stumbles in and goes off 
half-cocked who is the problem. 
He may make superficial prog- 
ress; but the next day he’s gone, 
and another tradesman is tearing 
out his work and doing it over. 


Some tradesmen work through 
rain, snow and extreme cold; 
others pack their tools and re- 
treat to the comfort of their 
automobiles at the slightest sug- 
gestion of foul weather. The 
unions are partly to blame, I 
guess, but how many plasterers 
refuse to work in unheated 
houses beyond a certain date re- 
gardless of weather, only to do 
work on weekends on their own 
under adverse conditions. 


For the most part the building 
trades craftsmen know their spe- 
cific trade, and we can learn 
much from them. Architectural 
details from manufacturers and 
handbooks often prove to be im- 
practical, and from many trades- 
men I have learned this to be 
true. 


Tradesmen have taught me 
ways of making better working 
drawings that minimize errors 
and misinterpretations. Door 
schedules, for instance, are far 
easier to relate to the plan if they 
are on the plan sheet. Small scale 
full cross sections exploded at 
pertinent areas are simpler and 
faster to read than large scale 
unrelated sections numbered A 
to Z. 

There is hardly a day that goes 
by that I don’t learn something 
new, and in this profession, we 
must always be learning. With 
the new products, new methods 
and better procedures, an archi- 
tect is compelled to do a lot of 
out-of-office reading. We must 
keep an open mind and keep 
abreast of ideas; otherwise we 
and our profession will become 
fashion of habit and work will be 
stereotyped and dull. O 
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INLAND ART 


™ Because the status accorded 
to institutions follows all Pack- 
ardian rules of stratification, 
there has emerged in Chicago a 
group of galleries distinguished 
by the painters and the cogno- 
scenti of careful kidney as “The 
Big Three” of the local aesthetic 
arena. The distinction, at least 
for one, depends somewhat upon 
a consistent reliance on the stray 
avant-garde elements which may 
not always yield the best eco- 
nomic return but which have 
proven fruitful as the best source 
of the artistic isotope. It is to 
these three celestial galleries 
that the more vigorous of the 
young painters look as the nu- 
cleus of the true faith and as the 
only walls in Chicago upon 
which they would ever deign to 
hang their products. The burden 
levied by so rarified a responsi- 
bility has not always been borne 
squarely nor equally by all, and 
it may be that due to this and 
prompted by noble feelings of 
guilt the galleries of Allan Frum- 
kin, Holland-Goldowsky and Su- 
perior Street have banded to- 
gether for a summit exhibit this 
month. On display are the works 
of those preselected artists who 
can be considered most repre- 
sentative of the Chicago area. 
The group consists of familiar as 
well as unknown painters, and it 
is anticipated that new forces, as 
yet unfelt, will emerge from 
among those invited to partici- 
pate. 

The objective of this coopera- 
tive venture is deeply involved 
in a historical imperative with 
its roots lodged in a rebellion. 
To understand its evolution we 
shall have to go back to certain 
practices of unyielding suffoca- 
tion which were still current 
after World War II amid grow- 
ing resistance at the School of 
the Art Institute. The hardened 
arteries of that institution did 
not respond to the transfusions 
of the GI Bill blood which, pre- 
mature and hot from Europe and 
the Pacific, dribbled and 


splashed with new frenzy. Thus, 
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when the most illogical of these 
practices, that of refusing to 
permit students to enter their 
works for the Annual Chicago 
and Vicinity Exhibit, continued 
to be enforced, it became neces- 
sary to form an extra-curricular 
group. It was not sufficient that 
representation be had solely in 
student shows in ill-frequented 
cul-de-sacs. Recognition by an 
adult audience on a mature level 
was eagerly sought. 

The kinship of Art to Science 
lies in a creative drive which is 
its own need and is constantly 
seeking an outlet for its exist- 
ence. Just as the scientist must 
know, so must the painter ex- 
press himself with his hands and 
the poet and composer each with 
his specific tools. But whereas 
the scientist's end is the quest of 
knowledge for his onanistic satis- 
faction, the artist is not complete 
without the applause of a very 
select audience, be it one or 
several. Huxley says an author 
has a definite audience in mind 
when he writes. The audience 
for the painter, author, com- 
poser, and architect is a neces- 
sary adjunct to his growth. 

It was natural, in the light of 
this organic need for an audi- 
ence, that there should emerge 
a rebellion in the form of a 
unique mass seeking identity 
and recognition in the only way 
possible for a painter: the sym- 
pathetic wall upon which his 
work could be seen unprofaned. 
In basements, empty stores, at 
the furthermost reach of Navy 
Pier, anywhere that space would 
afford pure walls for painter and 
audience, Momentum, the new 
group, held its shows. Through 
no small effort on their part, the 
leaders of the group were able 
to select some of the best juries 
in the U. S. and thus maintain 
consistent high standards during 
the years it was active. Having 
fulfilled its socio-artistic finction 
which, like all thesial move- 
ments, was catalytic, it flourished 
vigorously, established the new 
visual idiom and was absorbed 





by its own synthesis. Its dissolu- 
tion proved its success. It was 
the aim of Momentum to exhibit 
the work of Chicago’s young, 
vital painters, to give them an 
audience and to provide them 
with the sense of fulfillment so 
necessary to growth. It is this 
same aim that is being sought 
by the Triple Entente galleries, 
and their current invitational 
show should not be considered 
similar to Momentum in any 
way except in principle. Further- 
more, these three galleries do not 
by any means represent a con- 
certed attitude in their normal 
exhibition policies. While not 
openly hostile to the views of 
one another, they each still main- 
tain a totally different predilec- 
tion on matters pertaining to 
sculpture and painting. Frumkin, 
which is the oldest of the three 
galleries, frequently seeks young 
little-known potentials. The Su- 
perior Street Gallery has gener- 
ally stuck to the more estab- 
lished quondam potentials. The 
youngest of the three, the Hol- 
land-Goldowsky, seems to be 
aiming for blue-chip New York 
merchandise. 

Why the alliance was limited 
to only three galleries is a matter 
of much conjecture. Certainly in 
this particular instance a larger 
confederation would have been 
more beneficial to the painters 
and to the galleries. Distance 
could not be considered a limit- 
ing factor in the selection of 
sites. The Richard Feigen and 
the very new Devorah Sherman 
galleries are each within a few 
blocks radius of the original trio. 

It is sincerely hoped that this 
constellation will result in some 
overwhelming stimulation to the 
community of painters and col- 
lectors. The Invitational Show is 
a sorely needed co-function of 
the Chicago and Vicinity Annual 
at the Art Institute, the latter a 
prolix affair with a please-all pol- 
icy which only obfuscates the few 
instances of fine painting that 
filter through the turbid juries. 


—ADRIAN LOZANO 0 © 
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MEMO 
TO 
a) 
THE 
a) 
ARCHITECT: 
There is a modern 
lath and plaster 
system that will 
express your 
ideas of design 
and objectives 
exactly the way 
you want it done-- 


and within your 
budget too! 


Call us--we'll be 
glad to tell you 
about it. 


LATHING FOUNDATION of CHICAGO 
221 North LaSalle Street 


Chicago 1, Illinois * DEarborn 2-4413 








fe You're better all-ways \ 


when you specify 
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© Quality @ Economy 


42 stock sizes — or custom. For '/," 
plate or 1" dual glazing. Complete 
specs. in Sweets. 
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_-& SHOWER DOOR CO., inc. 
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Central 
Illinois 


Comment 


a column about Central Illinois Chap- 
ter matters and members by Edward J. 
Verkler, AIA, Peoria. 


The pamphlet recently sent to 
all AIA members entitled “A 
New Structure For AIA” cer- 
tainly seems to be a timely pro- 
posal to meet our changing 
needs. I note with interest that 
the first paragraph of “The Pro- 
posed Organization” outlines the 
basic element, the individual 
chapter. However, it encourages 
a further breakdown of the 
Chapter, and I quote: 


“Chapters whose territory 
includes an entire state and 
large metropolitan Chapters 
are urged, however, to or- 
ganize into Divisions so that 
the profession may be prop- 
erly represented within or- 
ganic geographical units 
such as counties and sub- 
urbs. Division meetings 
should not detract from the 
meetings or other activities 
of the Chapter. 


The Chapter or Division 
is the basic, organic cell unit 
which makes up our profes- 
sional body. It is the official 
voice of the profession 
where it probably counts 
most for the individual prac- 
titioner—among the people 
and public bodies of his own 
community.” 


The reference to the Chapter 
or Division as the unit which 
counts most for the individual 
practitioner is the key to the 
future growth and success of the 
American Institute of Architects. 
Many good potential members, 
when approached about mem- 
bership, question the immediate 
value of the organization to 
themselves and their individual 
practice of architecture. 


Many Chapters are spread 
over a large geographic area and 





the Divisions will certainly pro- 
vide the working unit to improve 
the service of our profession. 

Peoria area Architects are at- 
tempting to establish a_ local 
group. This group is not at this 
time necessarily within the 
framework of the American In- 
stitute of Architects, but most of 
the architects here are AIA mem- 
bers. The proposed simple ob- 
jectives of the group are as 
follows: 


1. Promote friendship among 
fellow professionals. 


2. Exchange construction 
knowledge. 


3. Serve our community in 
planning, etc. 


4. Promote architecture and 
architects to the people of 
our community (public re- 
lations ). 


Although it is too early to 
know, I sincerely believe this ef- 
fort has a good chance of suc- 
cess, and I am firmly convinced 
this type of activity can do tre- 
mendous things to promote our 
profession. 


I hope all AIA members will 
read carefully about the pro- 
posed structure for the Institute, 
and take an active part in discus- 
sion, proposed amendments (if 
any ), and promotion of the nec- 
essary changes to make a better, 
stronger and more useful Insti- 
tute. 


J. BURNHAM MAYLARD, AIA, has 
moved from Chicago to Key 
West, Florida, and has estab- 
lished his office at 1511 Johnson 
Street in that city. 


CHAS, D. FAULKNER, AIA, has an- 
nounced the change of address 
of his firm, Faulkner, Faulkner 
& Associates from 307 North 
Michigan to 333 North Michi- 
gan, Suite 3003. 


W. LINDSAY SUTER, AIA, has es- 
tablished his office at a new loca- 
tion. As of the first of April he 
is practicing at 1718 Sherman 
Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. His 
phone numbers are GReenleaf 
5-7077 and BRoadway 3-2929. 
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Product Literature 


The 1960 Product Literature 
Competition jointly sponsored by 
the AIA and the Producers’ 
Council drew more than 400 en- 
tries. The objective of the com- 
petition is to improve the quality 
of promotional literature by call- 
ing attention to those pieces and 
companies which do the best job 
of reaching the architect. Clarity 
and technical accuracy as well 
as outstanding layout are major 
factors in selecting winners. 

The five major winners this 
year are: Douglas Fir Use Book 
by West Coast Lumberman’s As- 
sociation; Armstrong Floors — 
Technical Data, Armstrong Cork 
Company; Architectural Specifi- 
cations Manual, Pratt & Lam- 
bert, Inc.; Laminated Plastic 
Specifications, Formica Corpora- 
tion; and Vinyl-Cork & Corlon 
Tile, Armstrong Cork Company. 





Garden City 
Influence 


The Rehman award providing 
$1200 for travel and study has 
been given this year by the AIA 
to Prof. Walter L. Creese, Uni- 
versity of Illinois architectural 
historian, to further his studies 
of “The Garden City and Its In- 
fluence on Europe and America.” 
He will use the grant to travel 
in England. Presentation of the 
award was made at a recent 
meeting of the Central Illinois 
Chapter of the AIA in Peoria. 
Prof. Creese is a past president of 
the Society of Architectural His- 
torians. 


Landscaping Awards 
Competition 


The American Association of 
Nurserymen is announcing its 
Eighth Annual Industrial and 
Institutional Landscaping 
Awards Competition for national 
recognition of better public, com- 
munity and employee relations 


due to attractive settings for 
industrial plants, institutions and 
retail service organizations. 
Three general classifications of 
buildings may be entered: in- 
stitutional, industrial, and retail 
and service, and one general 
classification; special awards. 
Both national and regional 
awards will be presented to win- 
ners. Entries are due before the 
first of September. Additional 
information is available from 
the American Association of 
Nurserymen, Southern Building, 
Washington 5, D. S. 


Form Givers at 
Mid Century 


An exhibition defining the role 
of several leading architects of 
our time opened April 14 at the 
Art Institute of Chicago. The 
exhibit is sponsored by Time 
magazine and arranged by Cran- 
ston Jones an Assistant Editor of 
Time and the American Federa- 
tion of Arts. The exhibit is en- 
titled “Form Givers and Mid- 
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Century and was originally 
shown at the Corcoran Gallery 
of Art in Washington, D. C. at 
the 50th anniversary convention 
of the American Federation of 
Arts. 

Among the architects and 
buildings to be featured are: 

Frank Lloyd Wright 

The Solomon R. Guggenheim 

Museum, New York City, 1959 

Ludwig Mies van der Rohe 

House of Seagram, New York 

City, 1958-59 

Walter Gropius 

The United States Embassy at 

Athens, Greece, 1960 

Marcel Breuer, Pier Luigi 


Nervi, Bernard Zehrfuss 
UNESCO Secretariat, Paris, 
1958-1959 

Eero Saarinen 

T.W.A. Terminal, Idlewild, 
1959-1960 

Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 
Banque Lambert, Brussels, 
1960 

Wallace K. Harrison 

First Presbyterian Church, 
Stamford, Conn., 1958 
Edward D. Stone 

The United States Embassy at 
New Delhi, India, 1958, 1959 
Philip C. Johnson 

Glass House, New Canaan, 
Conn., 1949 








TESTING 


3000 BLOCK AT ONCE 








a 


Autoclaving as a CURING PROCESS is at the same time an A. S. T. M. 
TEST for soundness of materials in a block. 


The identical technique used by the A. S. T. M. as the most rigorous 
test for soundness of ceramic glazedware (ASTM C 126), Portland 
Cement (ASTM C 150), and Lightweight Aggregate (C 331) is used in 
Autoclaving IB PRESHRUNK WAYLITE BLOCK. 


One cycle of Autoclaving will 
thus preventing their inclusion 


reveal unsound materials immediately— 
in the wall. 


This means that every IB Preshrunk Block delivered to your 





job has been tested to eliminate spalling and popping. 








May we bring you an IB Auto- 
claved Waylite Block to show 
you “the big difference”’—or ask 
for your FREE copy of “This 
is Autoclaving.” 
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R. Buckminster Fuller 
The Union Tank Car 
Company Round-house, 
Baton Rouge, La., 1958 


Works by Louis Sullivan, as an 
early pioneer, Richard Neutra, 
Alvar Aalto and Le Corbusier 
are also shown. 


The exhibition focuses primar- 
ily on one major work by each of 
the featured architects and in- 
cludes model, both color and 
black-and-white photographs 
and small drawings in plan and 
elevation, accompanied by ap- 
propriate and brief text. Around 
the featured buildings are 
grouped relevant previous de- 
signs which serve to elucidate 
the main work and place it in 
historical perspective. Actual 
materials, such as glass, grilles, 
bronze mullions, concrete bricks 
and other elements used in con- 
struction are included. 


Architect Pietro Belluschi, 
Dean of the School of Architec- 
ture and Planning at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology 
and Trustee of the American 
Federation of Arts, has written 
the preface for the exhibition 
catalog. The exhibition was de- 
signed by Gyorgy Kepes, Profes- 
sor of Visual Design at M.LT. 
and author of “The New Land- 
scape in Art and Science” and 
“The Language of Vision.” 


Indian Architect Seeks 
Opportunity Here 


Krishnakant P. Desai, who has 
a Bachelor of Architecture de- 
gree from the University of 
Baroda in Bombay, and is now 
employed by Hans Schafer, Ar- 
chitect, in Berlin, West Germany, 
is seeking an opportunity to work 
for an architectural firm in the 
United States. Mr. Desai is com- 
mitted to the German firm until 
late this year but hopes to come 
to this country in time to start 
working in January 1961. In ad- 
dition to his native tongue he 
has a more than adequate com- 
mand of both German and Eng- 
lish. He can be addressed as 
follows: Mr. K. P. Desai, Bei 
Frau Klante, Berlin-Friedenau, 
Lauter Str. 28, West Germany. 
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CELLULAR FLOORS 


Electrified For 100% Flexibility 


ee ee 


Article 358 of the National Elec- 
trical Code, entitled “Cellular 
Concrete Floor Raceways” 
covers the use of this system. 






Conduflor 


ELECTRICAL WIRING SYSTEM 





Approved by national and local 
codes with Underwriters label- 
ing service available. 








*TRADE MARK REGISTERED 





Cutaways show simplicity of electrified FLEXICORE* floor system. With the CONDUFLOR* system 
of electrical wiring, it gives office buildings concrete floors with almost unlimited flexibility. 


FLEXICORE-CONDUFLOR is an ingenious method of transforming floors from mere structural 
platforms into actual working areas. Metal CONDUFLOR feeder ducts, working in conjunction 
with hollow FLEXICORE concrete floor construction, produce a flexible electrical system. 


The hollow FLEXICORE floor slabs are fire resistive — and as no additional fire-proofing is 
needed, considerable savings are effected in construction costs. 


= meuican- 
FLEXICORE CORP. = COMPANY 
BOX 539 aS Concrete Products Division 
» EAST CHICAGO, INDIANA == 9301 GRAND AVENUE 
, Phones: == FRANKLIN PARK, ILLINOIS 
East Chicago: EXport 8-0940 = Phone Gladstone 1-1610 
Gary: TUrner 6-9210 = NAtional 5-7535 
Chicago: ESsex 5-8011 = 
= 
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_ 1550 Lake Shore Drive Building, Chicago. Size: 64'0” x 140'7” x 338'10” 


Architects and Engineers: Shaw, Metz & Dolio, Chicago 
General Contractor: Crane Construction Company, Inc., Chicago 
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LIGHTWEIGHT CONCRETE AGGREGATE 








‘FASTER CONSTRUCTION 


Only 3 Days 
Per Story... 


CRANE CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, INC. 
ACCOMPLISHES FEAT WITH 
REINFORCED CONCRETE COLUMNS. 
AND _Mateniofite_ LIGHTWEIGHT 
CONCRETE FLOOR SLABS 


Erected in record time, the new 1550 Lake Shore Drive 7 
Building in Chicago (the second tallest building in the | 
U. S. with reinforced concrete frame) required only 64% © 
months between pouring the first floor and the pent- | 
house roof which caps 35 stories. The top 30 stories © 
were constructed at the rate of one story every three days — 
during normal 5-day weeks. ; 

Mr. Morton J. Crane, President of Crane Construction — 
Company, Inc., says, ‘We can now build a completed 
multi-story building faster and cheaper with concrete 
framing than with any other framing material. The 
simplicity of reinforced concrete construction speeded 
the work of other building trades, too. Since the concrete 
work was being performed at the rate of one floor every 
3 working days, the masonry, lathing and plastering 
followed at a similar schedule, insuring early completion 
and occupancy. 

“Over 6,500 cu. yds. of Materialite Lightweight Con- 
crete were used for the floor slabs. The ease of handling 
and placing the Materialite Concrete, which weighs less 
than 100 Ibs. per cu. ft. yet withstands 3,000 psi, helped 
substantially in enabling us to complete construction 
so rapidly.” 

Here is conclusive evidence, again, that both time and 
money are saved by hacer concrete construction, 
particularly when Materialite Lightweight Concrete 
is employed. 


Exclusive Sealed-Surface Aggregate Seals Air In, Keeps 
Moisture Out, Thus Saving 40% In Concrete Weight. 
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